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quickly spread to Liege, Louvain, Ghent, and other towns. The
King offered a considerable measure of devolution, the Belgians
demanded independence. The Holy Allies were strongly opposed to
the destruction of a corner-stone of the edifice of 1814, but the
Belgians found a warm friend in Palmerston who in November, 1880,
succeeded to the English Foreign Office. Palmerston was convinced
that a recognition of Belgian independence was the only alternative
to its absorption by France. Of the two alternatives the latter
appeared the more imminent. In 1829 Prince Polignac had, with
the sanction of his master Charles X., drafted a plan for the recon-
struction of the map of Europe as drawn in 1815. This included the
acquisition by France of Belgium " as far as the Meuse, the mouth
of the Scheldt, and the Sea," in particular the annexation of Antwerp.1
The change of Government in 1830 effected little modification in
the essential ambitions of France, and they were thwarted only by
the firmness and skill of Palmerston. On November 4th the Powers
agreed, in conference in London, to impose upon Holland and
Belgium an armistice. This was accepted, but the Belgian National
Congress which met in the following week demanded Belgian inde-
pendence, a monarchical form of Government, and the exclusion of
the House of Orange-Nassau. Thereupon, Lord Palmerston induced
the London Conference to accept m principle the independence of
Belgium (Dec. 20th), and to lay down certain bases de separation.
Holland accepted the draft convention ; Belgium, on the contrary,
incensed by the assignment of the whole of Luxemburg to Holland
and also by the financial stipulations,2 rejected it. In thus throwing
down the glove to Europe the Belgians relied on the support of
France, whose diplomacy at this juncture was far from straight-
forward.8 On February 3rd, 1831, the Belgians took the bold step
of electing as their King the Due de Nemours, the second son of
King Louis Philippe. Palmerston firmly refused to allow Belgium
to become, with or without Luxemburg, a French province, and on
February 17th Louis Philippe was induced to decline the Crown on
his son's behalf. But it was not easy to find a suitable alternative.
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who had already refused the Crown
of Greece, was suggested. The French Ministry was aghast. " Si
Saxe-Coburg met un pied en Belgique, nous lui tirerons des coups de
canon,1' was Marshal Sebastiani's first comment. But wiser counsels
and the firmness of Palmerston prevailed. It was understood that
Leopold would marry an Orleamst Princess, and on June 4th the
Crown was offered to Mm. The London Conference agreed on
certain modifications of the bases de separation, and on June 26th
Leopold accepted the Crown,
* Stockmar, Memoirs, i. 189.
2 Belgium was to be responsible for if of the pubkc debt.
s See Dallmg, Pakmerston, ii. 22-139.